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Forme Companion. 
“UGLY LITTLE MUG.” 
BY MRS, MARY A. DENISON, 

That is what they called lier, one of the deuseat; 
sweetest creatures that ever was born. 

I did not know her till I_ was a mature man of 
twenty-seven, called in to the family by a friend. 
[never shall forget thatifirst visit. An anxious 
face met me at the door. 

«0, sir! are you the physician ?” 

“J am,” I replied, 

“[’m so glad you’ve come. Mary has. been sick 
all night, and our own doctor is in the country. 
Please walk in this way, sir. I'll go tell Mary.” 

Two young girls sat in the pleasant sitting- 
room in which I was ushered. They both looked 
pleased at sight of me. 

“You are come’ to see Mary, sir?” said one of 
them. 

“Yes.” 

“] do hope you can help her, it seems so dread- 











of the graces of a pure, religious character, I 
thought that man would be fortunate indeed who 
should win for the angel of his fireside this sweet, 
attractive woman. 
_And shall I add that day by day that face grew 
more beautiful to me, that thoughts of her began 
to mingle with all that I did, and that, by the 
blessing of Heaven, I am the’ possessor of this 
pure womanly creature, worth a thousand fortunes 
to any man? 
I smile often as I recall honest Tom’s look of 
genuine dismay when I told him that I should take 
his little sister from him. 

*‘Doctor,” said he, after he had reconciled him- 
self, ‘‘you are the only man I'd give her to, but 
what’s to become of me ?” 





For the Companion. 
TAR WILSON. 
In the time of Bonaparte the great the English 











fal for Mary to be sick.” were very jealous of the French, and when that 
Enter still another sister. great General carried his conquests into the East, 
“Mary will see you, sir;” and up stairs I went, they sent a fleet to the Mediterranean after him. 
followed noiselessly by three sisters, finding two Among the ships of this British armament was the 
dak i tie sieht toe.” revenue-cutter Petrel, a clean-rigged, light-sail- 
It was a large, inviting apartment, hung with ing craft, under the command of an old smuggler 
“ tasteful pictures, well furnished, having about it named Tar Wilson. The duty of the vessel was 
that air of comeliness which. none but naturally to cruise the Mediterranean, and watch for French 
elegant people can impart. to meré household ships bound out or in, so as to intercept them, a 
+ things. I have felt it in the lowliest, homeliest work for which her opearmangien'a previous life had 
placees—yes, in the shed-like rooms of a simple THE GUILTY DOMESTIC. excellently fitted him. 
washerwoman, to whom God had given what is One day a large brig filled with French sailors, 
too often. called an inferior position. - I have officers and male and female passengers, bound 
ben in homes of grandeur and missed it. for France with dispatches, was sailing grandly 
Money cannot buy it. It must be inborn, name. I gave it to her when she was a baby.| Why, doctor,” he added, with tears in his eyes, | along under full canvass, about three leazues east 
D Mary sat in a chair that seemed gigantic from|And she is,—well—she is an ugly little mug. | “‘I just idolize that little thing.” of the island of Malta. She was the ‘‘Consul,” 
the fact that she was such a little body, A mere}Find me her first handsome feature. Ah, her} A few Weeks after, Mary was the subject of a|now five days from Alexandria, having enjoyed 
toy of a creature, fairy-like in all her proportions, | form! Yes, there you've got me. That's poor | strange test. uninterrupted good weather, and both passengers 
mdas her brother Tom often said afterwards, | little Mary’s only beauty. But homely as she is,] She was not in the room, and there was com-| and oflicers were celebrating the good fortune of 
when we were better acquainted, she had an |‘she’s the queen of all women that ever was born. | pany, three or four intimate friends. They were} their trip on the quarter-deck with music and 
“ugly little mug.” In other words, she was plain | Why, doctor, you don’t begin to know her worth. | talking about Mary, and some one said that she | dancing. 

~ itfirst sight, homely to the superficial observer. | There aint such another sister in all Christendom, | believed it was impossible for her to refuse a fa-}' Suddenly the man at the masthead descried a 

nor Her nose was not. perfect, her eyes were not per-/is there, girls?” vor to a friend, or to think for one moment that| distant vessel flying the English flag, and sung 

nat feet, though of a lovely color, her mouth was not} The young ladies all assented without a shadow |she could not perform it, though it stood in the} out, ‘Sail, ho!” 

re wall, but singularly expressive, her forehead was | of envy,—I mean all who were not up stairs with | way of her own comfort and happiness. It was the Petrel under press of sail, and seem- 

— low, but even and white, her form—there nature | theinvalid,—one reading, another fanning, and still) ‘*We'll try,it,” she said.’ ‘‘For instance, heré ingly trying to escape. The French captain de- 

= showed her finest handiwork—the form was grace | others trying their, best to. add to her happiness. | are six of us, and she is going to-night to a bril-| termined to chase her. 

ops and beauty itself. I became quite sociable with this happy family, | liant gathering upon which she has quite set her| ‘*Ease away the braces!” he cried. ‘Bring 

ny She smiled, though evidently in great pain. and in a few weeks met the ‘‘ugly little mug”) heart. Let us all ask a favor, and see what she}her nearer the wind, quartermaster! Beat to 

One ‘Doctor, I'am glad to see you, for these foolish | down stairs, attended like a queen, occupying the | will do.” quarters!” And at the rapid notes of the drum 

S. girls have made me believe that I am really sick,” | best chair, the best corner, and enjoying the best| The suggestion was accordingly acted upon.|the men hastened to their guns to prepare for 

on, she said, sweetly. of everything. Tom was admirably conspicuous. |In a few moments Mary came in. combat. 

uae “Iwill, no doubt, soon get you round again,| ‘*Well, we’ve got you down stairs again,” he| ‘If I could only have my hair arranged for to-| It was vain for the cruiser to think of escaping 
vith their help,” I made reply. said, triumphantly, ‘‘and home looks like home | night in that new style,” sighed one. the Consul. All at once, when the distance be- 

h. “We can’t let Mary be sick,” said one; another | again, with your ugly little mug about.” “T'll do it for you with pleasure,” said Mary,|tween the two vessels had diminished to ‘about 
Kissed her. The third closed the blinds because} She laughed gaily. What a silvery laugh it | looking up brightly. half a mile, the light sails of the Petrel were 

SIA the sun was creeping over to her face. The | was! ‘But I fear Mrs. L. and Miss: Anne may ask| taken in, and the courses hauled up. The French 

inte fourth pulled her dress where it was slightly dis-| ‘Tom, you great baby, I'll not pet you any | the same favor of you, and it would be too much.” | captain was puzzled by this strange movement. 

i arranged, the fifth stood looking unutterable love. | more,” she said, ‘‘for I expect I’ve nearly ruined “Why, no,” she answered, cheerfully; ‘“‘my|He sent aloft to reef the topsails, ordered the 

“If Lam not mistaken, this is a valuable piece | you.” , hands are nimble, it won't take me long.” women below, and fired an unshotted gun. It 
of humanity,” thought I, and I will confess that|' His only answer was to run his great shaggy | ‘*And there’s my dress,” said her sister; ‘‘I had | was evident he suspected some stratagem. 
the sweet voice, so low, yet so finely modulated, | head between two sisters, and deposit it, himself) set my heart on it, and the body is to be set _on,| Let us now go aboard the Petrel, and see what 
rs. had not been without its effect upon me. on his knees, quite on her shoulder, from whence | and I'm all.tired out.” Tar Wilson was about. 

88. As soon as I went down stairs I was greeted by | he looked up in her eyes so lovingly that for the “s. told you you had better let me do it for! When the French gun-brig first hove in sight, 
‘tall masculine of some twenty-one years, beard-| first time in my life I knew what envy was: you,” said Mary, eagerly, and consulting her | he saw that it would be impossible to escape, and 
td like @ pard, finely formed as a Hercules. What had made the girl the queen, the centre | watch; ‘‘it won’t take me fifteen minutes. _Why | laid a desperate plan for action. His crew num- 

ng in “Well, doctor,” said he, in a tremulous voice, | of attraction to this household? The question | didn’t you ask me before, sister? Never mind, | bered thirty men, desperate fellows, most of them 
“Thope you're not going to let that little one be| perplexed me, Her manners were very winning, | you shall wear the dress.” old smugglers, who now saw that implicit obedi- 
sick a great while.” to be\sure.. Her appearance, aside from her face,| ‘‘But pet,” growled Tom, who was somewhat | ence was their only hope of escape from the 

I told him I should do my best to have her up| exceedingly attractive; but then with most peo- | nervous at this encroachment upon her kindness, | French prison and chain-gang. While his oppo- 
sisi soon, ple 'the'face is afl in all, and it is like a death-/|‘‘you won't be able. to do any thing for youuself.’ | nent was busy preparing to capture him, Tar had 
sa “Bless her homely little mug,” said he, with | blow to.some to be thought positively ugly, ‘Don’t you worry about me, Tom,” she cried) his hands all occupied in flooding the magazine, 

o7) Tough earnestness, ‘‘we couldn't. spare Mary,| It was. not a great while before I got at the| gaily, ‘I’ve nothing in the world to do save|and then spiking the starboard guns. Those on 

wes Whatever else we spare. It’s a fact! | home| secret, and found that in her case it was simple, | dressing, and it wouldn’t matter'much if I should| the larboard side were loaded with grape-shot, 

en Wouldn't be home without ‘her, bless her ugly lit- | Nene goodness, utter ‘unselfishness, T wish’ be there a little behind time.” . and a man stood by each with spike and hammer, 
ficates le mug!” reiterated Tom, and it’ struck me that! I could, make this element, as it, shone in her} “‘Just be off with you,” cried Tom, with a say- | ready to disable it for action in a moment,after it 
his great, deep voice trembled. character, apparent to you; but no, one. must live| age gesture, ‘you'll do no. hair, up and sew no|should be discharged at the foe. 

onn. I went away impressed with the importance of |; with hers, see the eye glisten at the-first thought|dress;” and then, amidst merry laughter, they Every man had his boarding cutlass at his ‘sid, 

ON. ny work, and-it.is needless to say that I mprrenn of devotion to‘some one, note how joyously she | explained the joke. pistols in his belt, and a pike at hand. 

high- the case with great anxiety. spent herself for othérs, how utterly she seemed| She flushed a little, and at. that propitious mo-| On.came the French brig, her bulwarks crowd- 
at of “Doctor, you're a trump, you.are !” sxe, Tom, | to forget her own existence, in ‘smoothing out, the | ment I saw in her face, as she stood thera smiling, ed with men, and passing under the stern of the. 
emai 8 on the third. day I announced that there was | difficulties,and, plucking, ¢way,the thorns that ob- | what Ihave never ceased to see sinee, ‘the true, | Petrel, he rounded to, and threw out his grap- 
nt, 208 Probably now no danger. ‘‘As sufé as L.matry}structed the paths of others,! even! though she} undying, incomparable beauty ‘of ‘an’'unselfish | nels. Another, moment, and .as the yards of the 
d $13 You shall be: my family: physician. e ‘Pve'thad ‘he | suffered herself by the 8amé craél instruments.’ | | spirit: True, she might be i a’ pon by the | two vessels clanked together, the brig towering 
ston, blues for a week; but I'm as” as a ‘wing. “She's ‘ah angel, “doctor,” said Tom, one | day, unprincipled, misunderstood, maligne d, but the | above the.cutter, as if to crush re Wilson's clear: A 
by, doctor, I love that “ely tle pug, up Lwhen ‘Thad attended pim Tax severe indisposition, | steady light of her loveliness. would, still shame | voice shouted out. 
tans, as I love my life.” ., | “and.she has spoiled me, eure enough, for I never | the mere superficial glitter of eyes and rosy} ‘‘Fire!,, Then away!” 
“You give her a strange cognomen, "Deaidew | bre ee while-T haveshet'at biome, that's: cer! complexions. | And’ when T learned, as,|'' The blaze was followed. by the orash:of shot em» 
g “Bless you, uhe’s used! to> that.’ Why,’ she ——. 1 ever “Will have’ wife that don't} thank God, I did, that this was not all the result tering the. ee: serpy 
vouldti't kiow herself if"Icalled her any other | resin 18’ hé# "even “to her: homely little mug, of @ magnanimous natare,, ‘the added growth | by shrieks... 
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png ancl | + pene of his crew, he leaped| the sick chamber, although she several times 
on board the Petrel. 

But he found no enemy to combat. Tar Wil- nee ae op. 
son, followed by his crew, had boarded the French 
vessel by the stern, as her crew left the bows, and 
immediately began to cast off the grapnels. The 
astonished Frenchmen, the moment they under- 
stood their error, endeavored to return to their 
vessel, but in vain. Wilson and his resolute 
crew, having mastered the few on board, were 
able to defend the side, and the vessels soon 
surged apart. Then, manning the guns, the de- 


lighted Englishman poured broadside after broad-| While the attention of all was turned toward | 
side into their late craft, which the French were | 


vainly endeavoring to get before the wind. But | the sufferer, ° gentleman, an old friend of the 
the cut rigging and spiked cannon showed so | family, who was spending a week or two with 
plainly that they were victims of a cunning plan, | them, quietly left the bedside where he had been 
that the French crew refused to work. _ |standing, and walked into the ball. In a few 

Maddened to desperation at the sight of his| yinutes he returned, bringing with him a small 


fine vessel sailing proudly away from him, whilst). ‘ fj 
his crew call é aid fi onemniien her, the | vial, which he showed the cook, and asked her if 
she knew any thing about it. 


French captain was seen to leave the deck. A} 
few moments more and a lurid flame sh®t up| At the sight of the vial the guilty woman gave 
through the hatchway of the cutter, followed by |g groan, and covered her face with her apron. 


cries of despair and agony, for the Frenchmen | . 
saw that one of two dreadful deaths was inevita- | AB eyes in te A apstahpetn aba qamned upen her, 
bly to be their lot. |and the new evidence of her guilt which the gen- 


The flames burned with ter- | peewee 4 
rible brilliancy, and soon the Petrel was seen to|tleman held in his hand. The little bottle was 
roll helpless on the sea. At length the fire | labelled ‘‘prussic acid.” The scene in the sick 
reached the magazine, and although the powder | room was a sad one. The children were glad to 
ee egy mae age ” huge | flee to the nursery, terrified no less at the discov- 
Tar hove to, and lowered a boat, but not a|&TY of the murderess than by the agonies of the 
man could be found. | poisoned girl, who was now plainly at the point 
Great was the wonder and rejoicing, as the|of death. She soon expired in convulsions, and 
— boldly iat hero colors at her masthead, the cook was held in close custody while profes- 
The old smuggler had left his French passen- | ional men were summoned to investigate the 
gers at Brest, and now came home justly proud | matter, and hold a post mortem examination. Be- 
of his prize. From that time there were no| fore the full proof had transpired, however, the 
sailors or marines in Lord Nelson’s fleet more wretched woman, overcome by horrors of con- 
oo” petted than Tar Wilson and his dar-| science, confessed the whgle. She had been 
. o keeping company, at stolen opportunities, with a 
For the Gompanion. reckless Irishman who was in some way con- 
THE GUILTY DOMESTIC. nected with the lottery business, and having 
“Poison!” The word ran mysteriously round | bought several tickets, and been disappointed in 
the room, caught from the lips of the attending | a prise, she had applied to him to get fer va! nt 
physician, who had been summoned in the dark | 8°cret of the lucky numbers. In the meantime, 
of a winter morning to” prescribe for one of the | the siaple-b sented chaubermald, whe alse had 
servants in the family of Mr. Sparks. The poor | Pouht “ ticket, informed her one day that she 
girl had been taken with convulsive cramps and had drawn a prize, showed her the fortunate num- 
violent pains while about her early work in one | ber, and named the day when she expected the 
of the chambers, and now lay upon the bed in the | ™°"°Y- 
same room, writhing and nn ety No sooner | The Irishman had cunning enough to withhold 
did the doctor see her than he pronounced her | the sos of luck, if he knew any. but excited the 
poisoned, and after satisfying himself by the | CUpidity and malice of the low-minded woman to 
symptoms what kind of poison she had taken, ad- | the utmost, and urged her to put the chamber. 
ministered the prop¢r antidotes, hoping that she | maid out of the way without ecruple, and take ee 
would soon be quiet enough to state intelligibly | 8°*8!0" of the ticket. He even furnished her with 
what she had been eating or drinking. 


But the | the bottle of poison, with instructions how to use 
sufferer was too distracted to give any account of we and presented her with a forged indulgence ” 
herself, and as it was so early in the day, when it |commit the — She and the chambermaid 
seemed she could have taken nothing but her | Toomed together in the fourth story, and as the 
breakfast, it was very strange to find her so sud-| ened yo me rae + - eneny 
denly and fearfully ill. There was no possible | Pestova” had been Tee her to take jest before 
reason to think that the girl wished to destroy | bet meals, Into this bottle the murderess poured 


herself, for she had been a cheerful creature, and | the deadly poison, = a the vial that had con- 

evidently loved life. There was no poison in the | telnet & dove He “4 pera teaeencans 4 , 

possession of the family. On account of the | -naingndionr-ihente) tela. The chambermaid 
| woke, as usual, some time after the cook, took 


young children it was not allowed in the house os 
for any purpose. How did it get there, and in | ber accustomed medicine, went down to break- 


what form did the poor chambermaid take it? | fast » and by ad begua her work when the fearful 
The question grew serious. | poison seized her vitals. The gentleman who 
A messenger was sent after Mr. Sparks who | und the vial explained that he had heard, that 

. morning, before he rose, something fall down the 


was away at his place of business in the lower| .- 1 - . 
part of the city at an unusually early hour, super- | hang eal alga, eS eeeees, 5 Be on - 
He thought no more about it, until 


intending some important freighting, to request |e — 3 
the suspicious appearance of the cook led him to 


him to come home and investigate the case; and, , 3 , ‘ 
reflect that his room in the third story was directly 


in the meantime, as the girl was rapidly growing : 
worse, and there was no likelihood that she would | under hers, and that the article thrown down the 


ever tell what had harmed her, the cook was | Chimney might have ——: connexion with the 
summoned from the kitchen to state what was on | P°'8°""8 of the chambermaid. He searched, and 
the table when she and the chambermaid ate to-| found the vial as described. The Irishman, who 
gether that morning. The cook came into the | Teally prompted the murder, her caught, and af- | 
room, but her look was so wild and agitated that |ter due trial, hanged. The — — 
all noticed it, and the physician questioned her | tenced to death, but her ene was finally com- 
more closely than he would otherwise have done. | muted to imprisonment for life. cia 
She was a rough Milesian woman, with a short io 
ueck and a square, gross-featured face, surly in| ESCAPE FROM BEING EATEN. 
her demeanor, generally ; but owing to her excel-| A careless Eastern hunter thus narrates his de- 
lence as a cook, the family had employed her for | liverance from the crocodiles. 
® year, and were generally satisfied with her Ser-| Another afternoon, when we were hunting in| 
vices. The physician had horrible suspicions of! the bay, I was so overpowered by the heat and | 
her, unwilling as he was to charge a crime in the weakness of a fever, from which [ had only lately | 
case; and though he would not for the present’ recovered, that I persuaded my companions to 
tell all he thought about it, he desired portions of land me - A. ce ha island near by, while| 
kfast articles, bread, meat, coffee, and all | oe ee ee ee ee Segre 
the breakfa ’ ’ » Coltee, and all’ mus that had eluded us during several days. 
that the cook named, that he might take them! [ made a rest of the dried grass, and established | 
home and analyze them. The woman’s manner! myself tranquilly with my rifle across my knees | 
grew every minute more agitated, and the cries |#nd my feet in the water—that felt warm and | 
and struggles of the poisoned girl seemed com-| . Morries had particularly cautioned me against | 
pletely to unnerve her. It appeared, as the child | sleeping, lest I should bring back an access of fe- | 
who went to call her afterwards told, that she had | ver, and I supposed that my interest in watching 
manifested unusual excitement when informed | we sport = d serve to —- me wakeful. — | 
that the doctor wished to question her, and had | #esh proved very weak, indeed; it was not long | 
: | before I felt myself getting horribly drowsy, and | 
declared by the names of all the saints, that she | +0 efforts I made, not to succumb to the attack, | 
knew a ate apa aoe It) were absolute torture in the terrible state of my | 
was remembered, along wit 8, that she was | nerves. 
the only person in the house who did not hasten,| It was of no use; my eyes would close, my 
at the sound of the chambermaid’s distress, to-| bead fall forward, and at las back‘com- 
wards the room where she lay, the growing evi- 


t I sank 
plete overpowered, and slept as profoundly as a | 
dences of evil agency in-the painful affair began var 
to fasten too certainly upon the kitchen-woman, 


“Advance!” shouted the French captain, and| and she was watched, and not allowed to one! 
| 


It was all of no avail that the doctor plied the | 
agonized patient with his remedies. Purging did | 
not suffice to remove the effects of the baneful 
substance she had imbibed, evidently in enormous | 
quantity. Even the stomach-pump gave no re-| 
lief, though the strong flavor of bitter almonds | 
exposed by it confirmed the physician’s statement | 
as to the kind of poison she had taken. 

















At last my companions rowed back toward the! 
island, calling loudly for me, but receiving no 





answer, and unable to discover any sign of my | 
whereabouts. 


| caught sight of a spectacle which made them row 
onward with all speed. They saw me at last; 
there I lay crouched amon i 
in the sleep of the just, while near the shore were 
five or six enormous crocodiles gliding almost im- 
perceptibly toward me, their jaws open, and their 
eyes fixed upon my recumbent form with an ex- 
pression which perfectly revealed their intentions. 


the loud cries of my friends roused me. 
| in time to see the bafiled crocodiles swim rapidly 
away, and to receive from my companions a se- 
vere lecture on my recklessness and stupidity. 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 


But if they did not see me, they speedily | 


grass, indulging 


The simultaneous report of several rifles and 
I woke 
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For the Companion. 


UNDER THE PINE. 
Close at the foot of a sturdy pine 
A pale little wild flower grew,— 
Where the thoughtful shadows wove their net, 
With the sunshine glinting through. 


The wild flower loved the song of the wind, 
As it murmured to and fro; ? 

For she thought it softly spoke his name 
In whisperings sweet and low. 


She thought, as she held her breath for awe, 
“Ah! were I an ivy vine, 

I would wreathe a mantle green and fair 
For the tall and stately pine; 


” “] would tightly clasp its rugged form 
With my faithful, loving arms, 
And climb to the regions of upper light, 
Where echo the ceaseless psa)ms!"’ 


The meek little wild flower wistfully 
Looked up to the far-off sky ; 

She never could reach that upper world 
Where the tree-tops waved so high: 


And she bowed her head in lowly wise, 
With a silent, trustful prayer, 

To ask that the precious dews of heaven 
Might rest with a blessing there. 


But the sturdy pine tree did not know 
That the wild flower grew beneath; 

For its top was branching to the sky, 
Whose clouds are the lightning’s sheath, 


And only the old year's fragrant leaves 
Fell down in a rustling shower, 

And hid in their kindly, close embrace 
The poor little wild-wood flower. 


And the restless winter wind that moaned 
In the pine-tops overhead, 

Breathed a sadder sigh upon the air 
O'er the lonely wild flower's bed. 


But who shall say that she lived in vain, 
Though hid by the leaves that fall,— 
For the incense of her lowly love 
Was sweet to the Lord of all. 8. 


+> 





A SPONGE, AND WHAT IT Is. 

Our young readers who are constantly using 
sponges at school, little think that it is a dead an- 
imal which washes their slates. They may be in- 
terested in the following article from the Indepen- 
dent : 


‘‘What is sponge made of?” said Georgie, gasp- 
ing, snuffling, and winking under his Croton bath. 
No one could tell him; and the maid suggested 
that he ‘‘didn’t be askin’ such foolish questions, 
but just be still and get washt;” and so the mat- 
ter ended. 

Now listen, little Georgie, and I will tell you 
what a sponge is. : 

The very sponge which washes your face was 
brought up from the bottom of the ocean, and 
was part of a living animal. For a long time 
sponges were supposed to be plants. Messrs. 
Agassiz and Gould, in 1848, called them so; but 
later observations have decided them to be ani- 
mals; and they are placed in the class Protozoa, 
the class most resembling plants. 

When first found in the water, their appearance 
is very different from this which you now see. 
This is the skeleton only, the part corresponding 
to our bones. When this was a complete living 
thing, deep down under the ocean, it was covered 
all over the outside, and filled in every one of 
these little koles with a soft substance, something 

ike the white of an egg, and this was like our 
flesh. It was fastened tightly to a rock; and its 
color was a dull bluish black on the upper side, 
and a dirty white below. It was formerly sup- 
posed to be a plant, because it was always fast in 


To get these sponges from the bottdém of the 


ocean furnishes occupation for a great number of 
people. One thousand men are busy in the Ot. 
toman archipelago alone ; and thousands, besides 
with many hundred boats, are engaged in the 
Gulf of Machri, on the Barbary coast and else. 
where; so that in many villages there, from May 
to September, the best diving-time, 
women and children can be found. 


only old men, 


The finest kind is brought from the Egean seq, 


At daylight there, in the summer-time, when 
the weather is pleasant—for it requires smooth 
water—the boats, each with six or eight men ang 


one pair of oars, will leave the shore, and proceed 
to where the water is eight or ten, or even thirt 
fathoms deep; for those found in shallow water 
are very inferior. 

Here they stop, and the divers prepare to de. 
scend. Each one puts a hoop around his neck 
and to this fastens a bag,'in wigth the sponges are 
put as they are gathered. Im very deep water 
the diver usesa rope with a heavy stone to jt 
He sinks the stone to the spot he intends to reach, 
and thus it holds the rope steady, which he uses 
to assist himself in coming up again to the sur. 
face. 

After being busy thus till noon, they return to 
some of those pleasant little nooks which abound 
on the shores of the archipelago, to prepare what 
they have gathered fit for sale. 

The first thing is to press out the soft part of 
the animal, and then to bleach the remainder jp 
the sun; so they beat them and stamp on them, 
and trample them till there is no more life lef, 
The skeleton part is then washed, and spread in 
the sun until it is quite clean, and grows to be this 
dull yellowish color; then it is packed in bags and 
sent to market for sale—sent to all parts of Asia, 
Eurépe and America, and used mostly for wash- 
ing purposes. 

Little Georgie’s mother, seeing a very nice 
piece, bought it for his use; and I think he will 
value her gift, and look on it with more pleasure, 
since he knows now what it is, and where it came 
from. 


A HUMILIATING JOKE. 


American boys get themselves into trouble often 
enough, by their love of mischief; but the British 
youngster mentioned below came near making 
trouble for others as well as himself, by his foo!- 
ing. At the present time, the American eagle ig 
not inclined to bear much from English nobility, 
Young ‘‘lord@” had better not show him too much 
disrespect. 





A young English sprig of nobility, Lord Charles 
Beresford by name, a midshipman on board her 
Majesty’s screw Clio, has recently succeeded in 
gaining to himself a world-wide celebrity by a lit- 
tle freak of his played one dark night far away in 
the Sandwich Islands, at the city of Honolulu. 
On the arrival of the Clio at that port, our young 
lord, with his naval chums, took advantage of the 
opportunity to commit various amusing midnight 
depredations upon the property of the citizens, 
such as removing sign boards, barbers’ poles, &. 
One night, however, the young man and his friends 
went a little tuo far. They found themselves to- 
tally unable to withstand the temptation of captur- 
ing the emblem of America, the eagle that spread 
its wings over the gateway of the United States 
Legation. This they removed from its position, 
sewed it up in a bag and took it on board the 
ship, with the intent no doubt of carrying the tro- 
phy to England. But the perpetrators of the theft 
were discovered, and the outraged dignity of 
America satisfied by an ample reparation. The 
noble lord was constrained to replace, hammer in 
hand and in broad daylight, in the presence of the 
indignant but amused American residents, the bird 
he had so wantonly removed, after which he was 
even obliged to offer an humble apology to the 
Consul as well as to his own commissioner. Sub- 
sequently further explanations have taken place 
between the two governments, and the young lord 
has fortunately, by his enforced reparations and 
the apologies of St. James, been saved the respon- 
sibility of having caused a diplomatic tilt, and pos- 
sibly a collision, between the two great powers. 
He will probably in the future be more discreet in 
his diversions, and above all, will be careful how 
he handles the American Eagle! . 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DEACON. 


For a long time the only meeting-houses in 
Brandon were the Congregational and Baptist, 
two of the awkwardest, and most dilapidated 
unpainted wooden structures in the State. A 
at once each society undertook to build a new 
brick church. Deacon Spooner took the job of 
doing some of the work on the Congregational 
church, I think it was to build the window frames. 
He wanted a hundred and fifty dollars, while the 
committee wished it done for a hundred. At 
last it was settled between him and the chairman, 








one place; but, for other reasons, it is decidedly 
ananimal. All through this mass is a regular cir- 
culation, like our blood and food. It has been 
seen to absorb nutritious matter—that is, to eat, or 
rather to drink. You see all over its surface ori- 
fices or holes; these communicate with each other 
all throughout. Into the largest of these, called 
pores, the sea-water is constantly entering, and 
out of the small ones, called vents, it is regularly 
spouted out; and it doubtless finds in the sea-wa- 


| ter minute animals which serve it for food, and in- 


crease its bulk. 
And this strange animal produces others like it- 
self—I will tell you how. 

. From the soft part a little globule is seen to 
float off—and after moving about a while very 
briskly, here and there, as if looking for a place, 
it fastens itself to some rock. Next, gradually, 
begins to be seen the more solid skeleton (what 
we have here) ; the soft 
grows; not very slowly, either—for the divers find 
it, at the end of three years, large enough to bring 
away. \ 


part increases, and so it) it was a most 


'a shrewd lawyer, and something of a wag, thats 
\hundred dollars should be the price; but if, 0 
| the completion of the job, the deacon said he 
bee > “an all-fired hard bargain,” he should be 

aid twenty-five dollars more. The good deacon 
ound that he had lost by the job, and claimed the 
additional five-and-twenty dollars. 

‘Well, deacon,” asked the lawyer, “‘can you 
——— say you have had an all-fired hard bar 
gain 

“Yes, I have had an awful hard bargain!” 

yd can you say you have had an all-fired 

in?” ; 


«Yes, it was a tremendous hard bargain.” m 
‘*But that is not according to 2: pearye he - 
you say you have had an all-f hard bargain 
“No, Squire, I can’t say that.’ That would be 
swearin’; and I won't swear for any money; 
hard n.” 


| ‘Then I don’t see, Deacon ner, how've 
Ste ner the agreement, pay you the twenty 
i five do 6 
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The deacon left, preferring to lose the money | ed his regret that his ignorance of the Irish lan- 
| guage prevented him from being anie to appreci- 


rather than violate his conscience by saying ‘‘all- 
fred.” But the pyehos was that after the lawyer 
had enjoyed the te : 

be paid the sum. So the good deacon saved his 


conscience, and did not lose the money.—V2. 
Record. 


sMOKE FOR THE CURE OF WOUNDS. 


Perhaps our young readers may, some of them, 
be familiar with the old way of binding up a cut 
finger with a ‘‘puff-ball,” and holding the nose 
over embers, to stop the nosebleed. The follow- 
ing will be useful to those who never knew the 
simple remedy before. A correspondent of the 
Albany Country Gentleman says: 


J cut my foot with an axe, The lady of the 
house, seizing the foot while it was yet bleeding 
freely, held it over a pan containing smoking tag- 
jocks. Ina few minutes the bleeding stopped, 
the smoke was removed, and a bandage applied 
to protect it from accidental blows. The wound 
never suppurated, and consequently never pained 
me. 1 have seen the remedy tried in many simi- 
jar cases, and always with the same result. Let 
the reader bear in mind that no liniment or salve, 
drawing or healing, should be applied. You 
have merely to smoke the wound well, and nature 
will do the rest. I suppose the smoke of burning 
wood would produce the same results, but it 
would not be so manageable. There is a princi- 

Je in the smoke of wool, which, when applied to 
the flesh, coagulates the albumen, thus rendering 
it unsusceptible of putrefaction. The same prin- 
ciple stops bleeding by coagulating the blood. It 

romotes healing, and may be applied, with de- 
cided benefit, to all ulcers, wounds and cutane- 
ous diseases. 


42> 





ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF FEMALE REB- 
ELDOM. 


A soldier who was a prisoner in the Southern 
lines thus writes : 


While at a stopping-place on the railroad in 
Georgia, certain female rebels made their appear- 
ance with sundry ‘‘rice pies,” so badly made that 
nearly all the prisoners, starved as they were, re- 
fused to touch them, though freely offered as a 
gift. “Imagine,” said my friend, ‘‘the worst of 
ree spread on a dark and disgusting crust of 
hardened flour—the rice itself but quarter soft- 
ened.” I was, however, very hungry, and had, 
incommon with a friend, filled my pockets with 
refuse sugar, which we had, unseen by the guard, 
scraped from the outside of some sugar-barrels 
stored at a way-station. This sugar we spread 
on one of the rice pies, and contrived to worry it 
down. During the night, in the cattle car, in 
vhich we were shut, we were attacked by terri- 
tle pains, but were finally relieved by nausea. 
Among our fellow-prisoners was an eminent med- 
ial man and expert chemist. Firstly, from the 
symptoms, and subsequently from an examination 
of the pie, he declared that we had been deliber- 
ately poisoned with arsenic, and that nothing but 
the large quantity of the nauseous mess which we 
had swallowed had saved our lives. “If you 
had eaten only a little,” said he, ‘‘you would 
have died.” 





——————~~99——_—__<_—_ 


CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 


Some of our contemporaries are indulging in sto- 
ries of the intelligence and apparent reasoning ca- 
preity of dogs. We offer them the following, which 
ve vouch for on the strength of our own personal 
knowledge : 

A friend of ours, living in Boston, had a fine 
Newfoundland named Don. The creature was fond 
of making himself useful, and liked nothing better 
than to be sent on some errand, or allowed to act 
as escort to the female ‘portion of the family. A 
venerable lady belonging to the household was in 
the habit of attending a Bible Class which met 


ate the no doubt flattering and kindly sentiments 


ling of the joke for a few days, | which had just been expressed by the chief magis- 
| trate! 


+> 


DIOK AND I. 


When Dick was ten and I was eight, 
Life's morning sweet and early, 

When he wore aprons checked with blue, 
And yet my hair was curly, 

We used to read, the livelong day, 
Strange tales and old romances; 

Dick liked the Indian stories best, 
But I had softer fancies. 


I clung to fairy tales, alas! 
And books with yellow covers; 
I thought myself a heroine, 
And went in search of lovers. 
I made me wreaths of blooming flowers, 
And spent my mornings crying ; 
A bird with head beneath my wing, 
I fancied [ was flying. 





We read of war. It seemed to me 
thing how strange and distant! 

I thought that Dick might learn to fight, 
But I was non-resistant. 

In my young heart, in those calm days 
Of bright, unclouded weather, 

Imps, soldiers, ogres, ghosts and war 
Were all linked in together. 


We had one play called Bunker Hill,— 
Dick always wished to play it; 

1 liked dolls better, though, of course, 
I was ashamed to say it. 

Dick had a company of boys, 
The name of one was Moses; 

I made him once a soldier's cap, 
And trimmed it round with roses. 


I followed, in the ranks, myself, 
Their only banner bearing; 

Dick fastened to my father’s cane 
The apron I was wearing. 


How perfectly one day comes back 
When, roused by one another, 

Poor Dick and Moses came to blows, 
And I ran home to mother! 

Dear, gentle heart! Her ready hand 
The cause of peace defended; 

She bribed both foes with gingerbread, 
And so the battle ended. 


O happy days, too briefly bright! 
O memories quaint, but pleasant! 
I cannot bear to link to-day, 
The glad past with the present! 
My chiidhood’s visions seem to mock 
My lone heart sad and smitten; 
In dearer lite-blood than my own 
The page of war is written! 


I know not where in death he sleeps ;— 
Far distant from each other, 

I watched and wept, he fought and fell, 
My brave and generous brother! 

‘Tis all we know. O, no! not all— 
He died as heroes perish; 

He lett a memory for our hearts 
To fondly, proudly cherish. 


O, even in my darkest hour 
One thought my sorrow hushes :— 
Thank God! thank God! we speak of him 
With tears, and not with blushes. 
Manian Dovetas, 


WASHED ASHORE. 


It is recorded that a laundry-keeper was re- 
cently caught at sea during a violent storm, which 
wrecked the vessel, but that he saved his life by 
taking a lump of soap, and washing himself 
ashore. Either the soap or the story must have 
been made of very strong lye. 

——— +o 

THE most exquisite folly is made of wisdom too 

fine spun. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





AMY WILSON’S EXPERIMENT. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Little Amy Wilson was reading to her mamma; 
when she came to these words ‘she put down her 
book, saying earnestly : 

‘‘How can that be, mamma? I am always so 
pleased when you give me any thing; I don’t think 
it would make me as happy to give away.” 

“Try it, my darling,” said her mamma. “I 
know you give money to the poor, but then, as 
all your wants are supplied, there is but little self- 
denial in that; but if you possess any article you 
really value, and seeing another person who needs 
it more than you, deny yourself and give it up, 
then you will taste the blessedness of giving, and 





every alternate Thursday, at the house of her pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. G———._ The sessions of the class | 
vould sometimes be prolonged urtil the short win- | 
ter afternoon had faded into night, and at such | 
times Don would often be sent to the clergyman’s 
house—a distance of only a few squares—to attend | 
the lady home. 
Once it chanced that on the day for the meet- 


| 
ing of the class the lady was ill, and confined to | 


her room; but the dog, unaware of this fact, 
vhen six o'clock arrived, punctually reported | 
himself at the reverend doctor's door. His er- | 
rand was understood, and he was informed that 
the lady was not there, upon which he turned and 


gravely trotted home again. As he was never); 


man’ ‘or | 
nn Be Make Ww the Geegymaa’s, hones for and brought a little baby of her own to show them, 


iy other purpose than the one specified, the in- 
‘rence is unavoidable that he knew the day and 


table mistress, and considered himself person- 
illy responsible for her comfort and safety. At 
iy rate, it is the only case we know of in which 


‘dog has been a voluntary attendant of a Bible | 


tlass.— Portland Transcript. 
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COULDN’T UNDERSTAND HIM. 
_No one should make pretensions to excellence 
the knowledge of another language than bis 
own, till he has done something more than study 





feel much happier in parting with your treasure 
than you did at first in possessing it.” 

Amy was but a little girl, so this appeared a dif- 
ficult lesson ; but as it was mamma who spoke, she 
knew it must be true. 

Amy finished her chapter, and went away to her 
play-room, took her favorite doll—as large almost 
as a baby, with a beautiful waxen face—out of its 
cradle, and began to dress it. 
in 
while with her doll upon her lap, until a servant 
came to say to her, mamma wished her to come to 
the nursery. 

’ Amy ran down; her mamma was there, and a 
nursemaid who had left them some time before to 
be married. She had called to see the children, 


a tiny little creature a few weeks old. Amy was 


the hour for the class to meet as well as his ven- | Pleased to see Hannah, who had always been very 


kind to her when she lived with them; but Amy 


| noticed she was not so well dressed as she used to} 
| be, and the baby had no bonnet on; the shawl in| 


which it was wrapped was put over its head. 
Amy took the baby in her arms and kissed _ it. 


| As she was looking at it she thought, ‘‘Hannah 
| must be very poor or surely she would have bought 


it a little bonnet.” 


| Amy’s mamma allowed her pocket-money for 


,her own use; it was given to her every month. 
, A part the little girl always gave in charity, and 


the rest she spent-as-she pleased. It happened 


‘oyt of books. The pronunciation of a foreign this month she had given and spent all her money. 


tongue is very difficult until we have learned it of 
natives. To be understood should be the first. ob- | 


ject of any one who speaks, especially in public. 

Prince Napoleon was in Ireland some years ago, 
}Propos of which there is a good story: It is re- 
ltted thatthe mayor of a, muster city, anxious to 
display his accomplishments before his townsmen, 
“aited with a deputation on the Prince and deliv- 
ered an address ; 


baby, till on a sudden she brightened up, and run- 


| nin, -to her mamma, whi 


last week for my best doll ?” 


| Her mammareadily consented, and seemed quite 
* pleased with ber for thinking of such a thi 


ch a thing. 
_ So Amy scaipered up stairs to fetch the bonnet. 


But she was think- | 
of what her mamma had said, and sat a long | 








So Amy sat looking wistfully at Hannah and her 


bispered— 
‘‘Mamma dear, Hannah's baby has neither bon-, 
net nor hood; may | give, her that blue bonnet I 





tenance fell, it did look so pretty; her lip worked 
a little, and she felt as if she were going to cfy. | 
She tried it on her doll for the last time. O, 
the doll did look so nice in it, Amy wished for a | 
moment she had not spoken to her mamma about | 
it. She shut her eyes close to keep back the tears | 
that would come as she untied the bonnet and put | 
her doll back in its cradle. | 
“Perhaps she will be gone by the time I get) 
down,” thought Amy; then quite ashamed of her- | 
self, she said, ‘‘But what would mamma think ?” 
She hurried down stairs with the precious bon- 
net in her hand, and running up to the baby, put | 
it on her head. | 
Poor Hannah was quite delighted, and so-grate- 
ful, Amy did not regret the sacrifice she had made. | 
When they left she watched them from the win- | 
dow, and saw how proudly Hannah was carrying 
her baby. 
Amy turned to her mamma with a smiling, hap-| 
py face, and said: 
‘Tam so glad I gave away the bonnet. Han-| 
nah wanted it more than I did. Now I know that | 
it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 








te 


ALWAYS READY. | 

A little girl with satchel and school books | 
rapped at Mrs. Lee’s door. | 

‘Is Marion ready ?” she asked of the lady who 
opened it. 

“Yes, Marion is always ready,” was the answer, | 
and that moment the little girl made her appear- | 
ance, neatly and becomingly dressed, with a pleas- | 
ant smile upon her lips, and a joyous sparkle in | 
her eyes, 

I had arrived at Mrs. Lee’s as a visitor. It! 
struck me that I must observe this pleasant-faced 
little girl, who was ‘‘always ready,” with closer | 
attention. Such a child must be a great comfort | 
to her parents and to every one about her, I | 
thought, if she is always ready to be kind, oblig- | 
ing and useful to those with whom she lives. 

hen dinner was ready Marion came in from 
school and took her seat with the rest of the fam- 
ily. I noticed that she did not bolt her food, nor 
hurry any about her, but even found time to cut 
a slice of bread for her little brother; yet when 
her companion called for her, she was ready to go. 

When she came home in the afternoon she 
hung up her bonnet and shawl, and put her books 
away on a shelf in a closet. Then she helped 
amuse her little brother, and fed him with the 
bread and milk which served for his early supper, 
and cleared away the litter of playthings he had | 
left upon the floor; after which she seated herself! 
to sort some bright-colored worsteds of her own. 
She evidently enjoyed the task, but when her 
mother summoned her to run on an errand, the 
work was laid aside cheerfully, and she left off in 
a moment. . 

And so it was every day. Marion never kept 
any one waiting, never got tardy-marks at school, 
and found a good deal of time for herself by her 
constant habit of being always ready. I watch 
her future with a great deal of interest. 

A little girl like her is not apt to go through 
the world shirking its duties, and that principle 
carried out faithfully in lesser things, will bring 
its reward in greater. The summons which comes 
but once to young and old, and admits of no de- 
lay, will not find her hurriedly preparing, but 
with her house set in order, and the Master’s call 
anticipated. 

‘‘Always ready,” for time and eternity, Marion 
will leave shining footsteps in the narrow path.—- 
Christian Times. 











PIANO STUDY AND PRACTICE IS MADE 
ATTRAOTIVE 


By the system adopted in “RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD.’ 
No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but sprightly 
Studies throughout, and charming Melodies for practice at eve- 
ry step. Noone who has used this book will ever use or recom- 
mend any other. Jt is all that can be desired. Sold by all music 
dealers. Price $3,75. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
32—tf 277 Washington Street. 





TO CHILDREN. 

When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,’ but tell mother to get you some of ; 

Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation 5 
“ - Wo 














































Fever, Worm Colic.........+..++- 

“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants...........-. 
“4 “ Diarrheea, of Children or Adults...........- 
“ “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic. 
«"6 “ Cholera Morbas, Nausea................ 
“gg @ Coughs, Colds, H R hitis 
“ g “ Poothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains 
og laches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough.... 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crasty Eruptio 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness 
“16 “ KFever and Ague, Intermittent Fever...... of 
‘17 “ Piles, External or Internal...........00+-+ss0006 50 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes............! 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic..... bedinedossegiccsed 50 
“20 “ Whoop Cough, shortening it....... o6pseedO 
“2. “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing......... 50 
“92 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head...........50 
“93 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.........50 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness.......50 
“2 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations..................50 
“2 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo,............ 50 
“97 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel...... «50 
“283. Prostration, Involuntary Discha 

vous Debility.......+.++ 100 
_——_ © Mouth, or Canker. BO 
——_— = rinary Incontinence "50 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, C 100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Th 7) 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in th 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamMILy aND TRAVELLING CaszEs. 
morocco case, Book completé,... 
ao ora pape Book of Direoe 
Tai +, in morocco, 
3 large vials, plain case, Book at Dibeckions 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book ot. 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. I to 15,) 





DR. APPLEBY’S 
AFRICAN SPECIFIC, 


A SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY 
—¥FOR— 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA MORBUS, CHOLEBA, 
CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH AND BOW- 
ELS, CHOLIC, VOMITING, SEA SICKNESS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND OTHER 
SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, 
It is particularly adapted to the cure of 
SUMMER COMPLAINT, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
TEETHING, 
DIARRHGA, 
And Similar Diseases of Children. 
It being very pleasant to take, and mild in its operation. 


We make a few extracts from the many Certificates received in 
‘avor of this truly excellent Medicine : 


Mr. I. LEFAVOUR, Jr., of Salem, Mass., writes: “‘I had been 
a severe sufferer for more than three years from Chronic Dysen- 
tery, contracted in the East Indies. I commenced taking your 


| Specific, and by strictly observing the directions L soon fourd 


myselt growing better. It is now with a heart full of gratitude 
that I feel myself wholly free from all symptoms of the disease, 
and can take my usual food, and sleep at night comfortably.” 


Dr. J. 8S. SMITH, of Randolph, Vt., writes that he has used 
the Specific in many cases of Diarrh@a, Cholera Morbus and 
other Bowel Complaints with the most satisfactory results. 


Dr. STONE, of East Boston, says: “I can safely recommend 
the African Specifie as a safe and effectual remedy for diseases 
of the Bowels, and desire that it may be more generally known 
to the public.” 

Rev. R. C. MILLS, Pastor of,the First Baptist church, Salem, 
writing of the case of a friend, says: “I have seen him restored 
in a few weeks from a state of extreme debility to a comfortable 
degree of health, by the use of your Diarrhea Specific.” 

Mr. D. F. WARD, writing from California, says: “I have 
used the African Specific in numerous cases, some of them the 


worst I have ever seen, and it has not yet failed to eflect a speedy 
and permanent cure.” 


Prepared and for sale at wholesale and retail by 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 TREMONT STREET...........ceeeees BOSTON. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 
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JOY TO THE WORLD. 
Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 


We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
has been more thoroughly tested than Perry DAvis’ PAIN KILL- 
ER. Thousands of persons, were they called on to do so, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for various ills with the 
most satisfactory success. It is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of sutleying has been relieved by it. Its pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Perry Pavis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public. Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost unitormity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected- none but the best quality being used. By 
these means, the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired, is at all times triumphantly sustained. In view 
of these tacts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs, 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparaticn as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising preprietors.—Providence General Advertiser. 


Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consci 
entuiously, and with much pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above named medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and experience, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in use 
for checking diarrhea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera, It is applied both internally and externally, with the 
best effects, and none who have used the Pain Killer would be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.— Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpareil. 


’ We are glad to learn thatthe PAIN KILLER (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our city. We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a medicine no family should be without.—Aontreal Pilot. 


Davis’ Paty KILLER.—Whatever may be the prejudice enter- 
tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 
bear testimony to the efficacy of this article. We have seen its 
magic effect in soothing the severe§t pain, in a great many cases, 
and know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
which it is devoted, and even in cases where it may not prove in- 
fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
nati Dispatch. . 


The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 29—Gw 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 


effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sufier from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 


must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afilicted fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found in, the following complaints : — 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases. Pim- 
les, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions. St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
crvsipeias, Tetter, or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &e. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. hen you have used AYER'sS — then, and not 
till then, will you know the virtues ot Sarsaparilla. For minute 
particulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s Amer- 
ican Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

Ayenr’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headacle, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from disordered stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
petite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
tor a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
pleasantly, and they ure the best Apericat in the world for all 
the purposes of a family physic. 

Prepared by Dr. J. é. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. ‘ 
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KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single heir. It 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY Donatp Kennepy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


——- 


Sold by GEO. C: GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





“ECONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 


refs of welcome in what he supposed It-was a real baby’s bonnet, of dark blue ‘satin, | 
‘0 be French. To his horror the Prince, replying with a white lining and a pretty little border of 


the most fluent and idiomatic English, expréss- lace inside. As she took it ous of the box her coub- ' 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying -metal-tipped 








: ‘ei Shoes for children ; no Other for every day wear; one pair 
Houmrnaers’ Srec.: Hox, Men. Co., will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
se-tyte cov , Seo BROADWAY, 8X, everywhere. Sor 183m 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


' 


a dinner for ten or a dozen persons with less 
trouble and expense than it would cost to pro-| 
vide for three in our country. 
In every restaurant and cafe a lady presides, | 
who is the cashier of the establishment, and s¢es | 
Terms of the Companion. that every thing goes on as it should: She takes! 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | care of the money, and orders the waiters about 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. (in a peremptory way that admits of no refusal, 
When paymens io Culagen Depens she com! an, ts generally good-looking, and always dressed. 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar |. ‘ 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. |in good taste, and often elegantly. She sits at a 
. ‘ —_. | little desk, or raised counter, near the centre of 
the room, like the queen of the place, and never | 
stirs from her seat. Madame always behaves in 
a very ladylike way, and is treated with great re- 
Paris is the city of good things to eat, and : There ‘is a certain difference between a 
cafe and a restaurant. At the former all you can 


every Frenchman, and every woman and child of | : hi Py i gs b il 
= a >t is § > go ( a n uy 
that nation, too, cares more for something to | &°' PS ol pitt algginat pln hate al 


tickle his palate than for almost any thing else. | pe sees i coffee, oe wie thing — va 
If you go into a restaurant or cafe at 5 o'clock in | * ie - lh mp pas mcg tl _ 
| Often a Frenchman goes in, and after making a | 





BOSTON, AUGUST 10, 1866. 





For the Companion. 


SIGHTS IN PARIS. 


THE FRENCHMAN AND HIS STOMACH, 


spect. 


the afternoon, you will see every table occupie ‘ sae oe 
by people who are discussing, with apparent zest, | low ma, taking off his hat, nye, “Bonjour, 
the various delicacies on the bill of fare. The | Madame, (‘Good mOEBING; Madam, ) and or- 
bill of fare is called, in French, **La carte du Res-| ders a glass of *‘eau suerée.” To a foreigner this 
taurant,” and the list of dishes on it is long | #PPers somewhat mysterious, and while he is| 
enough to frighten one who is not used to such a| wondering what that drink can be, the qaroor | 
catalogue. There are often, for example, twenty ! brings forward a glass of water on a little tray, 
soups, and it would puzzle the smartest Yankee ; With sf tins d small plate Fopoeng quietly at its 
to choose among them. | side, and containing four or five lumps of sugar. | 
I heard of an unfortunate Englishman in top-| “Only this, and nothing more.” The sugar looks | 
boots, and with very red cheeks, who strolled | V°TY happy and comfortable, and evidently does ' 
into a restaurant, one afternoon, thinking he | "°! know that it is about bd be swallowed up by 
knew enough to get a dinner. The room was | the monstrous tumbler at its side, just as the | 
full of French gentlemen, some of them with their | 8™®4t fish swallowed Jonah. But Monsieur sits 
wives and families. They were all laughing and | down easily, takes up the paper and begins to} 
chattering, even the children. The men were | Tead. Every now and then he puts a lump of 
crying “Garcon! Garcon!” which is the French S¥g4t in the glass, and takeg a sip, with a look of 
for waiter. These latter, in white aprons, with great satisfaction, as if it were some kind of costly | 
their hair curled close to their heads, were run- | 2°¢t?- At length he comes to the bottom of the 
ning to and fro, and to John Bull every thing tumbler, and there are two lumps of sugar left. | 
seemed to be im pint ond eonfesion. What does he do? Does he lavishly order an- 
other glass of water, and drown his sorrows and 
the rest of the sugar therein? . Not at all,. At 
that cafe they don’t give two glasses of water for | 
sdup. Whereupon the waiter, anxious to be civil, five — He coolly hanes from his seat, pats the! 
rattled off the whole list of soups on the bill of T¢™ining lumps in his pocket, gives the waiter a 
fare, and asked him ‘‘which Monsieur would like.” | 0“, and takes his departure with a low bow to| 
He jingled the names together with great volubil- | Madame, and one to everybody else in the room. | 
ity, and babbled them all off so that when he got| It is a grand ceremonial _ his part, something, | 
through John Bull could only throw up both, i” fact, like a coronation in England, or the pre-| 
hands, and exclaim, ‘Heavens and earth! what a 8entation of a mandarin at the court of the Em-, 
soup that must be!” Then, not knowing what to Peror of China, with a great number of salaams | 
do, he reflected a moment, and said, in a very and kotows, but after all it is nothing but taking | 
loud tone, so as to be heard all over the room, | three pieces of sugar in a glass of rather poor) 
“Qui,” which is the French for yes. Whether water. It is the French way, however, of doing | 
the garcon thought he wanted a mixture of all the | every thing, and ‘a Frenchman makes more fuss 
soups, I don’t know; but he capered off, and in crossing the street than an American does in| 
soon returned with a small plate of some savory going to the North Pole. 
liquid, which by no means satisfied the English-| It is in the restaurants, only, that people find | 
man. He found it only a wee bit of soup, but| dishes ready cooked for dinner, and not in the | 
was obliged to take it and be thankful that he Here whole families resort, and dine in a 
had received any thing in that Babel of con-| way that is really enjoyable. They are all quiet| 
fusion. |and polite and very decorous in their conduct to- | 
‘The great trouble in getting any thing to eat in| Walls each other. They know how to dine in, 
Paris is, that one can tell nothing about the the right way, and what to order from the bill of 
from names. Think of ordering | fare. ‘This is very difficult for a foreigner, who! 
or ‘‘veal done to choke you,” seldom can tell one dish from another. The best, 
or “barbarians in a stew,” or “ta turkey in a| Way for an American or Englishman to do is, to 
One never can tell what he will get when tell the waiter to bring a dinner for three, four | 
he gives an order. Nobody would care to ask | 0° five francs, according to his means, and the 
for a mutton-chop, and find when he receives his ®mount he wishes to pay for his meal. The gar-| 
plate that it contains an alligator steak. Who ©” will understand what a good dinner is, and’ 
would wish to order boiled potatoes ant get an |will take pretty good care of you, especially if 
The Par- you give him a few sous extra, for his own ben- 
isians don’t like any dish when it is cooked sim- ‘efit. | 
ply, and in a way to preserve its natural taste. ae a 
It must be spiced and seasoned with a dozen dif- 
ferent condiments in order to suit their fastidious 
palates, and after all this is done, a piquant 
sauce must be poured over it in order to give an 
additional tlavor. All this is very absurd to most | 
people in this country, and, moreover, it is a very | 
unhealthy mode of cooking. A man who should 
live on such unnatural food as this for ten years, 


However, 
he managed to find a seat, and sat down very 
pully and hot. He called the garcon, and suc- 
ceeded in letting him know that he wanted some 


cafes. 


their 
, 


dishes 


‘ivory pullets,’ 


daub.” 


unsavory mess of onions and salt fish ? 
. 





VARIETY. 





HOW A LADY PICKPOCKET WAS 
CAUGHT. 

A few days ago an Englishman went to Paris in 
order to take out @ patent in France for an inven-| 
tion to detect pickpockets. He entered an omni-| 
| bus and sat by the side of an elegantly dressed 
would certainly come to grief, and find that his | lady, attired in silk ieee and laced bonnet, and 

, teed ceed Mae rn | having a very charming face. Soon the Englislf- 
at Se a ‘ /man saw an expression of distress and dismay | 
The French are very saving in their style of | come over that face, and felt a tugging at his 
cookery, and don’t throw any thing away, ecither| pocket. With a cruel smile he looked the fair! 
of fuel or food. It is wonderful to notice how | creature in the countenance, who, crimson with | 
every little morsel of fish, flesh or vegetable is shame, implored him to let her go, With igi ad 

if ; . |English gallantry he released her hand, and his | 
used in some way, and bears its own peculiar 
part in their domestic economy. They have to 


prisoner thereupon stopped the omnibus, leaped 
out, and ran down the street with most unfemi- 
be very careful of their fuel, for it is very scarce. {nine speed. The Englishman was highly pleased 
The wood they use is bound up in little bundles | the success of his device, which consists of a 
of sticks chopped very fine, and sold by the strong calico diaphram stretched across. the pock- 
cage , ‘ et, with an India rubber opening that expands to 
pound. Their charcoal is sold by the quart, and | permit the entrance of a strange hand, but will 
you can easily see why they are so careful not to| not expand when the owner of the hand wishes to 
throw it away. Their kitchens are generally pro-| Withdraw it.—Foreign paper. 
vided with an abundance of saucepans; for a| Why didn’t he arrest the thief? 
French cook is great on a stew, and most of their > 


preparations are cooked in this kind of utensil. TOO SHARP. 


Each kitchen has a range, full of little round| Jones was riding up in Westchester County in 
holes, into each of which a saucepan can be | September last, and saw a board nailed up ona 
popped. Under these is a little hole which is {post in the yard of a farm-house, with the sign 
filled with lighted charcoal. It will hardly hold | Painted on it, “Turs Farw ror San.” Always 
more than a quart, and yet the cook manages, | ready for a little pleagantry, and seeing a, woman 


\in check - i apron 
with this small quantity of fuel, to keep all the of a ve new =f picking or the house, = 


saucepans simmering and bubbling, and will get! stopped, and asked her, very politely, when the 








_ .— 


farm was to sail! 
but replied to his question instanter, ‘Just as | 
soon as the man comes along who can raise the 
wind.” 


told his story, and produced his writings, but 
wanted that most essential and valid proof, wit- | 
nesses. 
his whole stress upon them, 
ry’s defect in law, who could produce none; h 
therefore urged the Cadi-to give sentence in his 
favor. 


better of education. 


She went on with ber work, | 


——_+o»—__—_ 


| suspend the basket, without 
touch the pan, or to be exposed above the surface 
Let the whole remain properly at rest for twenty-four 
hours; when, if yon ‘take out the basket, the alum 
will be found prettily erystallized, over all the ends of 


— 
—__= 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
” Alum Crystals. 
Make a small basket about the size of your hand, of 


fron wire or split willow; take some lamp-cotton, un. 
twist it, and wind it round every portion of the basket, 


| Then mix alum, in the proportion of 
4 BRIBE WELL b+ 7 ee . , | quart of water, and boil till the alum is dissolyed. | 
A poor man in Turkey claimed a house which! Pour the solution into a deep. pan, and in the ; 


a neighbor had usurped; he held his deeds and 
documents to prove his right, but his powerful op- 
ponent had provided a number of witnesses to in- 
validate them; and’ to support their evidence 
more effectually, he presented the Cadi with a bag | the cottoned frame. 
containing five hundred ducats. 


one pound toa 


I liquo 
lowing any: part of ft 7 


In like manner, a cinder, a piece of coke, a twig 


When this case came to be heard, the poor man | S¥Spended in the solution by a thread, will become 


The other, provided with witnesses, laid | 


| covered wish crystals. 


How do you Like it? 
Any number of boys and girls can play at this 


and on bis adversa- amusing game. One is chosen as guesser, and leaves 

e theroom. The rest fix upon some word 

more than one meaning, as quay (key,) plain, (plane ) 
box (of a coach, a plant, on t * 


Capable of 


e ear, of a compass, for 


money, clothes, jewels, &c.,) rain (rein, reign,) watch, 


After the most pressing solicitations, the judge (watchman,.to take notice, time-piece,) pound (a soy. 


He then threw down the bag with re- 





THE REMAINS OF A HUSBAND. 
In Le Nain Jaune we find the following bear 


story: 


In several of the villages of the Pyrenees the 


mountaineers are in the habit of training the ani- | 
mal for the purpose of exhibition. 
Perpignan recently passed through one of them in 
company with an oflicer of gendarmes. 
ter pointed out to the magistrate a woman whose 
husband, a bear-trainer, had been half devoured | 
by his pupil at a moment when instinct got the | 
“I have nothing left,” said | 
the woman; ‘I am absolutely without a roof to| 
shelter me and the poor animal.” 
exclaimed the astonished Prefect; 
mean to say that you keep the bear that devoured 
your husband !” 
that is left to me of the poor dear man.” 


The Prefect of 


The lat- 


‘Animal !” 
“you don’t 


‘‘Alas !” she replied; ‘‘it is all 


+> 





A SOLDIER TO-NIGHT IS OUR GUEST. 
Fan, fan the gay hearth, and fling back the barred door, 
Strew, strew the fresh rushes.areund on the floor, 


And blithe be the welcome in every breast, 
For a soldier—a soldier to-night is our guest. 


All honor to him, who, when danger afar, 

Had lighted for ruin his yminous star, 

Left pleasures, and country, and kindred, behind, 
And sped to the shock on the wings of the wind. 


If you value the blessings that shine at our hearth— 
The wite's smiling welcome, the infant's sweet mirth,— 
While they charm us at eve, let us think upon those 
Who have bought with their blood our domestic repose. 


Then share with a soldier your hearth and your home, 
And warm be your greeting whene’er he shall come; 
Let love light a welcome in every breast, 

For a soldier—a soldier to-night is our guest. 


———_+o» 
A REMARKABLE CONFIRMATION. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson has been distinguished for 
his success in deciphering the arrow-headed in- 
scriptions brought to light by the modern -explor- 
ations of Nineveh and Babylon, though all schol- 
ars have not accepted his interpretation. Twelve 
years ago he read on a Nineveh monument that 
two Assyrian kings, one of whom was contempo- 
rary with Jehu, the king of Israel, visited a cave 
at the source of the Tigris, and there inscribed 
their names. Mr. Taylor, the English consul at 
Diarbekir, recently discovered this cave from 
which the Tigris flows, and there found the in- 
scriptions of two kings, preserved on the rock till 
the present time. This remarkable discovery es- 
tablishes beyond doubt the authenticity of the in- 
terpretations of those old writings which have 
threwn so much light upon the Scripture history. 


MOLASSES AGAINST STEAM, 


A novel accident happened on the Central Rail- 
road a few days since. A hogshead of molasses 
burst on a freight train and besmeared the track 
for four miles, between North Branch and White 
House, to such an extent as to ¢ause a following 
train to stick fast in the glutinous mess. 








We knew that flies could be caught with molas- 
ses, but never expected to hear of a whole train 
of cars being caught by it. 


SIMPLE GRATITUDE. 





An aged woman was seen kneeling outside of 
“Why don’t 


the school-house at Port Royal. 
you go inside, aunty ?” said one of the teachers. 
«‘O bless you, honey ! 


——~o——_—____——. 


SUEING FOR REPAIRS. 


“‘T say, Pat,” said a Yankee, ‘‘why don’t you 
suc that railroad corporation for damages you 
have received? Both of your legs broken all to 


smash; sue them for damages.” ‘‘Sue them for 


damages, eh, boy? IT have damages enough al- 


ready; I'll sue them for repairs.” 


Beauty may have its disadvantages, but it has 
also’ its advantages. 
pleasing person is a'perpetual letter of recommen- 
dation.” And Curran, who” was ‘a very 





an hour more to get at the heart of his 
hearer, than it would # handsome man.” 


are some fates which’ prepossess us in favor of 


their owners before they open their mouthis. 
fall 


‘Hu wn locks not before, finds bimiself behind; 


—r oman © 


calmly drew from under his seat the bag of five ¢reign, weight,) case (at law, book-case, thimble-case, 
hundred ducats, which the rich man had given 
to him as a bribe; saying to him very gravely, 
‘*You have been much mistaken in this suit; for | asks,‘*How do yow like it? Where do you like jt? 
if the poor man could bring no witnesses in con- | Where would you put it?” 
firmation of his right, I can produce at least five 
hundred.” 
proach and indignation, and decreed the house to 
the poor plaintiff. 


jewel-case,) hook (boat-hook, crotchet-hook, hook-and 
eye, Theodore Hook,) &c., &c. Having determined 
on a word, the guesser is called in. She or he then 


To each question one or 


the other of the Company, gives an appropriate answer 
and from the answers t . 


e chosen word must be dis. 
covered. Three guesses are’ allowed; failing to fing 
the right word, the guesser pays a forfeit and goes out 
again. A clever girl or boy will generally find the 
word, from the answer of one or other of the players, 
Suppose, for instance, the word box be chosen. The 
guesser asks, “How do you like it?” “Large,” says 
one; “small,” says anothcr; “warm,” says a third; 
“round,” says a fourth, and so on. “Where do you 
like it?” ‘At sea,” “‘when I travel,” “in the theatre,” 
‘not on my ear,” &c., &c., reply the players. “Where 
would you put it?” “In the cupboard,” “under the 
bed,” “round my garden,” “in my pocket,” &c, I 
have known grown people play at this game with great 
pleasure. It is certainly as amusing, and quite as in. 
tellectual as cards. ‘ 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
Bo 
My first if you do, you won’t hit it; 
My next if you do, you won’t leave it; 
My whole if you do, you won’t guess it. 
2. 
I am composed of 80 letters. 
My 27, 4, 74, 7, 86, 62, 12, 8, 56, 41, 25, 20, 29, 4, is a 
denomination of the present day. 
My 33, 45, 69, 19, 5, 42, 44, wasa city of Judea, about 


twenty miles from Jerusalem. 


My 79, 6, 11, 31, 69, 38, 59, 3, was the fifth son of 


Jacob. 


My 72, 17, 2, 41, 21, 78, 6, 80, 10, 69, 73, 14, 66, 22, 27, 
were those who pretended to foretell the various events 


| of the months of the year. 


My 72, 60, 18, 52, 16, 54, 15, 55, 40, 48, 18, 39, 63, 21, 


| is a doctrine held by many denominations of the pres- 


ent day. 

My 62, 5, 9, 74, 70, 30, was the son of Cush. 

My 21, 41, 34, 2, 70, 35, 28, 19, was a city in Judea. 

My 24, 26, 37, 19, 32, 57, 35, 52, 71, 79, 77, 61,6, was a 
religious sect called ‘‘Star-bearers.” 

My 67, 68, 28, 23, 43, 49, is something coveted by 
young ladies. 

My 47, 20, 65, 38, 16, 4, is one of the books of the 
New Testament. 

My 1, 66, 56, 64, is a place of defence. 

My 50, 8, 45, 43, is a conveyance. 

My whole is an old proverb. 

3. 
Place four fives so as to make six and a half. 


Answer to Puzzle in the Last Number. 
Earwig. 








THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 





I'm too old to learn; but 
I've got a grandchild in there, and I’m just prais- 
ing God, outside here, for the chances she’s got.’’ 


‘Chesterfield says that “a 


h'el observed th rye 
though’ eloqtient man, ‘once’ obse at it cost 
him That 


Cover the, well, they cry, when the. child has 
enim...) mn gs iy: 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is @ cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sUxe. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits betore giving it 
@ trial. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eoptm 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


| The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
| all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most eml- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by ali who knowit. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, set 
| wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
| the money if not entirely satistactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
| the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genw- 

ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Bostod, 
| and sold generally. son 


A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 








“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of hiS many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article im 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 

-when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig poinls 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment ol 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on the organization, whieh 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar: and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheated 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“fhe inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by, its mother, and that al- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrat! - 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it ba 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a petty suffering disappea 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it pre’ 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, a 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeuter, the most renowne 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the tow? 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times. 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt. 

We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and ar 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, ‘are busily engaged in putting 1? 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the gue 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal, The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. . 3-Sm 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
“\. PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys @ Moxey with the LOWE PRESS 
Ken, and, Boy printed aving of 75 p@ 
4 “Some boys y dittending school. 
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